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say that here is God's plenty, and that Mr. Cory deserves hearty 
appreciation for opening, more fully than one finds in any previous 
book on Spenser, the riches in the later portions of the epic. Most 
essays of Mr. Cory's school, from Macaulay on, give the impression 
that a few early cantos sufficed the critics, who did not really care 
to find out whether the Blatant Beast met death or not. The 
charge cannot be brought against Mr. Cory. He has read every 
line, and his quotations and his comments send us to the poem. 
In every age we shall need this personal appraisal, the record of 
adventures among books. But for our interpretation of the work 
of a great poet as a whole, we shall need to avoid biological analo- 
gies, the idea that to-day's criticism is from the same root as 
Dryden's or Upton's or Lowell's, and to use the method of history 
and science instead. 



Edwin Greenlaw. 



The University of North Carolina. 



Moliere, Le Tartuffe ou I'Imposteur. Edited with introduction and 
notes by Beet Edward Young. New York : Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1918. xcii + 118 pp. 

Good editions of this masterpiece, so indispensable to all students 
of the Erench drama, have not been lacking — one need only men- 
tion, for instance, the texts edited by such American scholars as 
Professor C. H. C. Wright and Professor J. E. Matzke. Hence, to 
call for special comment, a new contribution to the list must possess 
particular merit. This, it seems to the writer, is precisely the case 
with the book of Professor Young. The fruit of long and patient 
research, comprising not only a study of the best commentators, 
but also reference to original and infrequently seen contemporary 
works, his introduction and notes offer American students the most 
accessible material for a thorough study of the play in all its 
bearings of which the reviewer has any knowledge. 

Exception might be taken — for no edition can please every one— 
to the very summary fashion in which the facts of Moliere's life 
are relegated to a brief statement in the notes. No mention is even 
made here of the poet's unhappy marriage, which, in the judgment 
of many, profoundly affected his work. References are, however, 
given to the important biographies of the dramatist, and it is 
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evidently the author's intention here, and elsewhere, to stimulate 
the desire of the student to look up such things in the fuller 
accounts, saving space to deal primarily with Le Tartuffe. 

The editor proceeds at once, therefore, to a concise, yet very 
judicious and adequate treatment of the setting of the play historic- 
ally, its place in the development of French comedy and in the 
author's own dramatic growth. In his laudable endeavor to be 
brief he fails to assign sufficient importance to the comedy anterior 
to Moliere, which is a failing common to most Molierists. Corneille, 
Cyrano de Bergerac, and Scarron are mentioned, but no allusion 
is made to Corneille's early plays, with their pictures of contem- 
porary society — La Veuve, La Galerie du Palais, La Place Boyale — 
nor do we find the names of Boisrobert, Desmarets (Les Vision- 
naires), Eotrou, or Gillet de la Tessonnerie {Le Campagnard) , in 
all of whom are to be found traces of the development of a more 
realistic tendency and truer character-drawing. From all of them 
our dramatist drew material or suggestions of some kind. 

Professor Young next discusses the vicissitudes of the production 
of the play in public, offering plausible explanations for the 
attitude of the different parties interested — author, clergy, king, 
and public — following this with a careful presentation of the con- 
flicting views regarding the " Purpose of the Play." He quotes 
Brunetiere, Faguet, Allier, Lefranc, and others, concluding that 
the author "with his back to the wall, was here defending the 
general principle of liberty, the liberty and right of his art to live 
and to speak against all and sundry bigots, whether Jansenists or 
Jesuits, casuists, illuminists, or directeurs de conscience — all who 
had attacked the theater." This is, in the main, the view of 
Professor Lefranc, that Le Tartuffe is merely an incident in the 
age-long warfare between the Church and the stage. 

The editor then proceeds to indicate some of the factors which 
may have induced Moliere to write the play just at that time, but 
claims that they should all be disregarded in the real consideration 
of its merits : " Yet if the play is to be regarded as the first great 
social drama of France, as one of the chief masterpieces of litera- 
ture, it must be susceptible of complete detachment from its author. 
No proper conception of its purpose and scope can carry with it 
such implication of personal vengeance or literary venality as will 
restrict its application to any one period or any one controversy. 
Moliere's vengeance is the vengeance of humanity upon a general 
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and eternal abuse; whatever the occasion of his work, his genius 
made it universal, and a synthesis of all hypocrisy." 

It is well to emphasize this fact, but, at the same time, one must 
remember that it was not with this fine detachment that the poet 
wrote. He was not deliberately starting out to write a master- 
piece, nor to deliver a staggering blow to the opponents of the 
theater — else he would have Tartuffe allude to it more directly. 
As for the immediate occasion of this play, Moliere continually 
attacked all forms of hypocrisy. He hated shams of all kinds — 
sham education, the precieuses; sham nobility, the marquis; sham 
medicine, the quack — and he mocked those who were duped by 
them. It was perfectly natural that he should attack at this time 
sham religion, whose representatives were common enough pour 
crever les yeux. For him the function of comedy was to paint men 
a they were, and principally the men of his own generation. The 
spectator must see himself, or more likely, his neighbor or his 
enemy. He saw the living exponent or representative of the vice 
first, and then generalized and combined several of them to form 
a type. And therein his genius appears, since by it he was led to 
seize on those general qualities and traits, inseparable from human 
nature, which endure from one age to the next, and to clothe them, 
and place them in the surroundings and relations of life which 
would best bring them out. Thus, not only did they appear real 
to his contemporaries, but, under slightly altered dress, are current 
among us today. Motives and characters truly portrayed for one 
day remain true for the succeeding generations, and in this fidelity 
to nature our poet excelled. To my mind it was the very contro- 
versy over Le Tartuffe, following that over L'Ecole des femmes, 
which fixed more intensely in the dramatist's conception his role 
as a social reformer. 

In this connection more attention might have been drawn in 
the Introduction (pp. xxvii and xxviii), or at least in the note to 
page xci, 1. 13, to the relation between the author's statement in 
his petition to the king: " II ne faut plus que je songe a faire de 
comedie," and the interruption of the performances by the troupe 
in the weeks immediately following, together with the reference 
made in the opening lines of the next play, Amphitryon, to the 
difficulties of serving the prince, and the necessity for obeying 
his behest, whatever the personal inclination. 
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Professor Young is very careful to avoid the dangerous ground 
of subjective criticism, and properly so. He merely suggests the 
applicability of Elmire's speeches to the dramatist's theory of the 
proper mode of action for his wife. The reviewer does not feel 
constrained by the same responsibility, and ventures the opinion 
that much of the character of Elmire, as it appears, is a reflection 
of the life and mode of conduct of Armande, and of her husband's 
views regarding it, whether given in extenuation or as suggestion. 

The chapter upon the sources of Le Tartuffe is unusually com- 
plete, with useful references and citations. It is followed by one 
upon the literary importance of the play, not only in its influence 
in French literature, but also on foreign imitations and adaptations. 
The bibliography of eight pages contains the titles of a large 
number of works, chosen with discrimination and conveniently 
grouped. The text clearly indicates its purpose to serve for 
advanced classes, students who have an appreciation for scholarly 
research and thoroughness. Perhaps it is for this reason that no 
general explanation of Prench versification is given, which would 
be useful to students having their first introduction to the classic 
poets in a course on Moliere. 

The text of the play which is followed, it is hardly necessary to 
state, is that of Les Grands Ecrivains edition, and the printing- 
is very clear and accurate. Surely there must be misprints, but 
the reviewer failed to find any. 

The notes are concerned chiefly with the explanation of the more 
unusual words and constructions peculiar to the seventeenth cen- 
tury, with translation of difficult lines. Here, again, is evidence 
that the edition is intended for students of maturer preparation, for 
many inversions and similar traps for the unwary or untrained 
are passed over unnoted. Needful material for a study of the play 
is furnished, but the student is not relieved of the necessity for 
personal effort, nor the professor of opportunity for his own 
explanation. A few additional lines or words which struck the 
reviewer as reasonably worthy of a note are : 1. 160, docteur; 1. 258, 
La part que vous prenez a sa convalescence; 1. 325, On n'est point 
les esclaves; 1. 360 ft 3 ., a smooth translation; 1. 479, Vous moquez- 
vous des gens d'avoir fait ce com.plot; 1. 503, ennui; 1. 806, indicate 
that the ill omens mentioned are still current in some sections of 
the United States, breaking a mirror being universally a bad por- 
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tent, and dreaming of muddy waiter foretelling a death in the 
family ; 1. 845, Mais ce valet m'a dit qu'il s'en alloit descendre. 

At the end of the third act attention might well be drawn to the 
impression which would be produced were the action to end there, 
as we are to assume that it did at the first performance. The lines 
furnish a denouement which might serve at a pinch, but which 
would justify protests, leaving the Hypocrite victorious as it does. 
This would explain the opposition which the play aroused even 
from those who would not feel themselves personally attacked in it. 
The circumstances are essentially horrible if such a vice is to come 
forth triumphant, yet the verses themselves and the stage play 
immediately preceding are in a high degree comic, and would afford 
the final laugh. Did the dramatist have in view the complete play 
from the start? I do not believe that he did, though he would 
hardly have left it as we find it at the end of this act. 

The suggestions which have been offered, and the differences of 
opinion which have developed in the course of this review, would 
not have arisen in connection with the ordinary school text. 
They only prove with what fulness and scholarly care the editor 
has set forth the many questions which interest the student of this 
play, not hesitating to present his own view, but offering the reader 
opportunity to form judgment for himself. The edition is one 
which reflects credit upon American scholarship, and should 
certainly be in the hands of every teacher who uses this play in 
class, and of the students who desire really to understand and 
appreciate it. 

Casimir Douglass Zdanowicz. 

Randolph-Macon Woman's College. 



CORRESPONDENCE 
Anglo-Saxon Riddle 56 

It has not been noted apparently that in lines 5-7 of Riddle 56 
in the Anglo-Saxon collection there is an interesting echo of a 
figure common in medieval hymns of the cross : 

Ond rode tacn J>ses us to roderum up 
hlsedre rserde, aer he helwara 
burg abrsece. 

In the Latin hymns of the cross we have the following: 



